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Che Coins of Greek and Roman Egypt. 


DurincG a recent visit to Cairo I have had the privilege of 
inspecting the magnificent collection of Ptolemaic and Roman 
coins discovered in Egypt which are in the possession of M. G. 
Dattari of that city. That his series of coins is unique will be 
perceived at once when it is stated that it surpasses in num- 
bers every numismatic cabinet of Egyptian coins in existence. 
Taking into consideration solely Egypt-Roman pieces, all of 
which were struck at Alexandria, because the only mint was 
there ; whilst the British Museum has some 2750 specimens, 
and the Alexandria Museum 4500, M. Dattari possesses more 
than 7ooo pieces.. Again—For Ptolemaic mintages his col- 
lection attains the same superiority. 

But it isnot only remarkable numerically above others, but 
still more ranks before them in the perfect preservation of the 
specimens, he having selected the finest examples as well as 
the greatest rarities, the collection having really been the 


recreative object of his lifetime. Of course the extreme value 
of a cabinet of coins from the standpoint of the scientific nu- 
mismatist depends chiefly upon the presence of unique coins 
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hitherto unknown. M. Dattari’s collection is especially for- 


tunate in this respect, and no history of Egyptian coinage 
could be complete without full reference being given to his 


specimens, 

Splendid as must be the satisfaction to a connoisseur at pos- 
sessing such a cabinet, it is of singularly little use to mankind 
unless published, so that its novelties and rarities may be 
studied by scholars and historians unable to visit Egypt to ex- 
amine the coins themselves. Not only has M. Dattari earned 
the thanks of all cultured people by devoting his opportunities 


and fortune to acquiring the collection, but he has recently 
proceeded to add to our obligations by commencing to publish 
all the most unique and best preserved of his examples, be- 
ginning with his series of Roman Imperial Coins. 1 

The photographic reproductions given in his catalogue are 
practically equal to inspecting the coins themselves. The 
thirty-seven plates in Part I. gives exquisite heliotypes of 
hundreds of coins which for the sum of 80 francs enables a 
purchaser to become almost a joint possessor with M. Dattari 
of his magnificent hoard. A visitor to his museum can only 
feel a sort of awe as he views in long glass cases all packed 
closely together, as necessities of space require, the thousands 


of coins displayed. One’s eye is, perhaps, most attracted by 


the exquisite execution and admirable portraiture of specimen 
after specimen of the great Lagidid family. The almost per- 
fect manly beauty of the male members of the race of mon- 
archs is only surpassed by the extreme loveliness of the queens 
and princesses whose names are always one of a trinity of titles, 
Arsince, Berenice or Cleopatra. 

To say that no coins of our own age ever approach in exe- 
cution these masterpieces of Greek artists, is putting the mat- 
ter very mildly indeed. 

Passing hundreds of types from want of space, from the 
portraits and symbolic Ptolemaic mintages, including repre- 


1, G. Dattari. Numi Augg. Alexandrine: Monete imperiali greche: Cata- 
logo della collezione Dattari, compelato dal proprietario. L. Caire 1got. 
grand in 4. pp. XII. 472: et atlas de 37. planches en phototypie. 
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sentatives of Alexander the Great’s coins which immediately 
preceded theirs, it may be mentioned that nowhere but in Egypt 
are so many animals figured upon coins. This is because in 
addition to money appertaining to the country as a whole and 
having universal currency, there was a series of special coins 
struck in the time of the Romans belonging to the many 
“nomes” or provinces. As these territorial divisions were the 
same as those of the ancient Pharaonic period, each had its own 
special deities to which some animal was sacred, and scores of 
these appear upon the Roman eracoinages. Another curious 
kind of subjects upon these coins are the Zodiacal emblems and 
planetary symbols which were represented because of the 
Egyptian myth connected with the heleacal rising of Sirius. 2 
The portraits of the Roman imperial family are so perfect 
in the collection that no better illustration of the statements as 
to their origin, virtues and vices as described by Suetonius 


and Tacitus could be desired than a full series of the physiog- 


nomies so perfectly represented here. 

The coins are so complete for the eras they embrace, that an 
adequate historical account of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 
could be compiled from their inscriptions alone, even if every 
classic history of these periods had perished. The date at 


which every Roman Emperor obtained the various titles such 


as Imperator, Cesar, Augustus and so on; their consulates 
and military triumphs are all epitomised in the text here pre- 
served. The victories and fétes, portents and disasters all are 
illustrated as never before, because hitherto no such a perfect 
series of each reign has been amassed together. 

Another important feature of a continual series of coins 
without lacune is the assistance it gives tochronology. M. 


Dattari has been able to utilize his pieces to illustrate by means 
of those of Augustus, the precise date upon which they record 


2. M. Dattari has published an essay upon this in ‘‘Rivista di Numis- 
matica” 1go1, entitled ‘‘ Appunti di Numismatica Alessandrina Monete 
dei Nomi, Astronomiche ed altre Commemorative.” 

M. D. also has printed a further note on the Nomiccoins in ‘ Dell’ 
Affinita Delle Moneta di Restituzione, e le Monetes dei Nomi d’Egitto.” 
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the introduction of the new calendar, but the matter has been 
treated by him in a series of essays entitled “ Appunti di 
Numismatica Alessandrina,” relating the story of Egyptian 
coinage from the time of the Lagides to the introduction of 
money with Latin inscriptions. One of the last of his mono- 
graphs printed last year in the “Rivista Italiano di Numis- 
matica,” explaining the invalued chronology of the short- 
reigned emperors, Carus, Carinus and Numerianus, and that of 
Diocletian and Maximianus, also a paper upon the texts upon 
Domitians coins, illustrated by nineteen examples of his mint- 


ages, show what information can be obtained from such a 
source as his cabinet. 3 


Among the extremely rare Roman coins in M. Dattari’s pos- 
session are two of Pertinax, two of Pertinax Cesar, two of 
Titiana, three of the Egyptian usurper, Pescennius Niger, three 
of Plautilla, eight of Geta, and three of Vaballathus-Augustus. 
Also thirty-six of the rare pieces of Claudius Gothicus. 

There is another series of quasi coins, “ tessares” of lead ; of 
these there are more than 160 examples. They are usually 
civic coins, or for small districts like old English “ Tokens.” 
There are also several similar objects of glass. 

Toillustrate the remark made as to M. Dattari’s cabinet, we 
give a selection of nine coins remarkable for their rarity or 
perfect preservation. The first three are chosen as exemplers 
of the features of Berenice II., Queen Regent of Cyrenaica, 
258 to 247 B.c., Arsince II., Philadelphos: and Cleopatra 4 
VIL., Philopator, 48 to 47 B. c. 

No. 4 was struck by Cleopatra I. Regent Bs. c. 181 to about 
174. It presents the bust “jugate” of Serapes wearing a 
laurel wreath andthe small crown of osiris Cleopatra idealized 
as Ises wears a corn wreath, surmounted by a globe and horns. 


3. Other papers by M. Dattari are upon ‘‘The date upon the Coins of 
Commodus,” and upon a ‘‘ Curious Inscription on the Monies of Gordianus 
Pius.” 

4. Cyrene had become temporarily an Egyptian province whilst the first 
Ptolemy (Lagus) acted as Satrap for Alexander’s son. But under Ptolemy 
Soter (who appointed Magus his step-son by Berenice, the first Egyptian 
consort of that name, she was grand-niece of Antipater and perhaps step- 
sister to Ptolemy), it became permanently attached to Egypt. 
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Nos. 5, 6 and 7 are Roman Imperial coins. The first of 
Hadrianus, A. D. 138, the second of Antoninus Pius, 138-161 
A. D.; the third gives a portrait of Annia Faustina, third wife 
of Elagabalus, A. D, 220-222. 

No. 8 is one of the “ Nome” or county coins spoken of, and 
shown because it is one of those alluded to bearing the Zodical 
signs, Inthe centre are the sun and moon. 

No. 9 is a tableau of the “Judgment of Paris.” Both these 
coins were struck under Antoninus Pius. 

As an instance of the interest attaching to numismatics it 
may be mentioned that a book of essays founded upon each of 
‘these nine coins might be made most delightful reading. The 
fortunes and misfortunes of the queens and the struggles of 
their relatives with powerful neighboring princes not only 
might be rewritten, but requires to be so because the additional 
materials for a history of their times derived from papyri have 
never yet been utilized. 

The full signification of the worship of Sarapis, is a chapter 
in the history of religion never adequately dealt with, whilst 
that of Isis and its connection with Ishtar and Astarte, and its 
adoption by the Carthaginians would be a relation of one form 
of religion for thousands of years; only last year a coptic mon- 
ument was discovered showing decisively that the adoration of 
the Madonna and child sprang from Isis Horus worship. The 
history of Hadrian is a most fascinating story, the great 
mystery of the fate of Antinous is bound up with it. It washe - 
who collected troops from all parts of the Empire, even distant 
Britain, to crush the futile Jewish revolt under Bar Cochba. 
No less valuable to the student of history are the stories of the 
reigns of Antoninus Pius and Elagabalus. 

The history of the Zodiacal signs goes back to that of the 
very earliest monuments of partially civilized man. The pre- 
Babylonian “kudurru” or boundary stones found by M. de 
Morgan at Susa, bear these symbols. Nearly every Egyptian 
temple, still left at all complete, exhibits them too; Job knew 
them and Our Lord in His allusion to the sign of the prophet 
Jonah, viz.: the fish, probably referred to one of these. The 
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story of the judgment of Paris is well known, but the tableau on 
this coin can be traced by the drawings on Greek and Etruskan 
vases. Pompean paintings and other relics of art, possibly 
some celebrated picture by one of the great painters of Hellas, 
ravished from Greece to adorn a Roman edifice. 

JosepH OFFORD. 





Manuscripts of Nediaval Medical Huthors. 


Dr. George A. Costomiris of Athens, whose first valuable 
researches upon the unedited manuscripts of Greek and Latin 
medical writers were published in 1894, has recently followed 
up his account of the texts of the more ancient authors by 
some notes upon three writers of the medizval period whose 
books are of importance, not so much for their own researches 
and compositions, as for the extracts which they made from far 
older and more valuable medical literature. These three 
writers—Joannes Tzetzes, Nicolas Myrepsus, and Joannes 
Actuarius—lived in the twelfth aud thirteenth centuries of the 
present era. The first who was at once a poet, a grammarian, 
and an encyclopedic writer, was born in 1110. He included 
medicine among the many branches of his erudition, and there 
is at Oxford in the Codex Baroccianus, No. 88, a little treatise 
composed by him upon the Urine. Nicolas Myrepsus of Alex- 
andria, is a much more important personage as a medical 
writer. He flourished in the middle of the thirteenth century 
as stated by a contemporary chronographer, Georges Acro- 
polites. He was the writer of a complete “ Dynameron,” in 
which between the years 1277-80 he collected all the best re- 
cipes he could find in Arabic and Greek treatises, forming a 
complete pharmacopoeia of ancient medical lore, and it is a 
most valuable mine for the history of classical pharmacology. 
Subsequently it became the “Codex Medicameutarius,” or 
official Pharmacopeia of France, and of most of Western 
Europe. The “ Dynameron” of Myrepsus has never been pub- 
lished in its original Greek, and Dr. Costomiris considers it cer- 
tainly should be completely edited. There are fifteen manu- 
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scripts of it known to exist in Europe, but only six of these are 
specially perfect andcomplete. One is at Oxford, two are in 
Paris, and one each at the Escurial, Lavra and Athens. The 
Oxford Codex is Baroccianus CLXXI. of the fifteenth century ; 
it has 180 folios and is curiously considered in Daremberg’s 
“Notices et extracts de Manuscrits Medicaux.” 

A manuscript at Florence, an “ Antidotory” by an anony- 
mous author, Dr. Costomiris says is certainly based upon the 
work of Nicolas Myrepsus if not identical with it. 

The remedies for diseases of the eye are the same. Like 
Myrepsus it cites the old physicians, Alexander, Antonius the 
Sophist, Dioscondes, Galen, Paul-Patriarch of Constantinople 
and others. 

At the end is a curious little treatise ‘De Amuletis et Super- 
stitiosis Medicamentis,” which might prove a “bonanza”’ for 
the “Christian Scientist.” 


The third author Dr. Costomiris has lately treated of is John 
Actuarius, who wrote about 1250 a. p. Hisworks are superior 


to the two writers just spoken of because he is not a mere com- 
piler, but a man of personal research who had carefully di- 
gested the work of his predecessors, both Greek and Arabic ; 
if the latter are those he refers to by “ several of the barbarians.” 
He treats of the subject with the aid of such scientific knowledge 
as was obtainable, aided by experience and a sound reasoning. 

He terms himself a “ disciple of reasoned practice,” a phrase 
used in his own work in the book on the Urine (see Ideler 
‘* Physici et Medici Graeci Minores” II. 190, Berlin 1841). 

He may be entitled the “evening star” of Greek medical 
authors. The number of his known works is five or six. The 
above named treatise on the Urine, full of novel observation 
and research, is in seven books. Another has been translated 
into Latin under the title ‘“‘ De Actionibus et effectibus spiritus 
animalis ejusque victu.” 

A therapeutics in six books, prepared for the further use of 
Apokaukos, chamberlain of the Byzantine court, when he was 


sent as Ambassador to the Scyths, of it two books have been 
published in Greek by Ideler. Dr. Costomiris says it is a clear 
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and systematic compendium of the entire medical system as 
known in Actuarius’ day. 

The fourth work is really a translation at second hand of a 
book on the diseases of the bladder by Ali, or Abitzianus, 
which had been barbariously rendered into Greek by a certain 
Dr. Christodulos, andseeming worthy of better treatment, was 
put into excellent Greek by Actuarius. Idler published it in 
his series uf Minor Greek Medical Works, Vol. II. 

The fifth publication of John<Actuarius is lost. We only 
know of it by a catalogue compiled by Jacob Marmorcetes of 
his library. He speaks of a commentary by Actuarius upon 
Aristotle’s works upon Nature, the Terrestrial and Marine Ani- 
mals and Birds. The sixth work is only attributed to Actuarius 
by a single manuscript in Paris. If edited by him it is not 
original, for really it is a translation of the “De Pestilentia” of 
Rhazes. A 

The remains of John Actuarius still unedited are four out of 
the six books of the “ Therapeutica.” Two of these concern 
“the therapeutical methods applicable to each particular part,” 
and the fourth to “those proper for external parts.” 

England unfortunately no longer possesses two of her finest 
manuscripts of Joannes Actuarius, which were in the library 
of Sir Thomas Phillips andare now at Berlin. They contained 
the therapeutics and the treatise on the urine. There are, 
however, at Oxford two others of value and one late and de- 
fective Codex. In the library of the ‘‘ Royal Medical Society ” 
in London is another giving the first and second books of the 
Therapeutica, and also two ofits unpublished books. The so- 
ciety also has two codices of the “Treatise of the Urine.” Dr. 
Costomiris is still pursuing his researches and it is to be hoped 
will soon give us further results. 


Che Discovery of the Tomb of Queen Hatshepsu at 
Chebes. 

A year ago we gave an account of the discovery at Thebes 

of the tomb of one of the Egyptian Pharaohs of the eighteenth 

dynasty, Thothmes IV., which was due to the enterprise and 


A. See De Pestillentia, libelluss ex Syrorum lingua in graecam trans- 
latus " in Robert Stephens’ edition of Alexander of Tralles, A. D. 1548. 
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liberality of an American gentleman, Mr. Theodore M. Davis. 
This year a still more important tomb has been discovered in 
the immediate neighborhood of the other. It is the last rest- 
ing place of the famous Queen Hatshepsu, the builder of the 
beautiful temple of Dér el-Bahari and the sender of an explor- 
ing expedition to the Somalicoast. The difficulties in the way 
of the excavators, however, have been extraordinary ; and that 
they have been overcome is due to the lavish expenditure and 
American tenacity of Mr. Davis and the engineering skill and 
unwearied exertion of Mr. Howard Carter, the inspector of 
Egyptian Antiquities, to whose hands Mr. Davis entrusted the 
prosecution of the work. 


Like the other Royal sepulchres in the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings at Thebes, the tomb of “the Great Queen” con- 
sists for the most part of a corridor sloping downward at a 
somewhat sharp angle into the heart of a limestone mountain. 
The entrance of the tomb, commonly called “‘ Number Twenty,” 
was already known to the members of the French Commission, 
and it was excavated by Lepsius for a distance of fifty-six 
métres. Beyond this point he has not the patience, or perhaps 
the means, to go; and an idea grew up that the corridor did 
not lead to atombat all, but was an underground passage from 
the Valley of the Royal Tombs to the temple of Dér el-Bahari. 

A clearance of the rubbish near the mouth of it, made by 
Mr. Davis last spring, settled the question. Here a number of 
smallarticles were found which showed notonly that it was the 
entrance to a tomb, but that the tomb was that of Hatshepsu. 
The work of clearing out the tomb itself was at once taken in 
hand, and has but just been brought toaconclusion. The mouth 
of the corridor happened to be in the path of a water-course, the 
resuit being that whenever a thunder-storm took place the 
water poured down the sloping passage, filling it with boulders 
of stone and a breccia almost harder than the rock itself. All 
this it has been necessary to remove foot by foot for a distance 
of no less than 194 métres. The latter part of the work of ex- 
cavating has been particularly difficult owing tothe foul air and 
excessive heat of the interior. 
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The direction taken by the long corridor of the tomb is most 
remarkable. The entrance is in the axis of the temple of Dér 
el-Bahari, which stands on the other side of the cliff, and it was 
natural to suppose that the corridor was intended to lead to 
the temple. Instead of doing so, it suddenly curves south- 
ward, and, after continuing for more than 60 metres in a south- 
erly direction, once more turns to the west. At a distance of 
56 metres a chamber is reached—the extreme point attained 
by Lepsius ; then after another 60 metres, there is a second 
chamber, and after 36 metres more a third. From this third 
chamber a passage curves inward and leads to the burial 
chamber, in which two sarcophagi have just been found. The 
sarcophagi are of hard sandstone which have been polished 
like a copper disk, and are covered with beautifully-formed 
hieroglyphics. From these we learn that one of the sarcophagi 
contained the mummy of Hatshepsu, the other that of her 
father Thothmes I. The lids of the sarcophagi lie on the floor, 
and by the side of that of Hatshepsu is a canopic jar of pol- 
ished sandstone. 

. The sarcophagi are empty ; the mummy of Thothmes I., in 
fact, was one of those which were found in the pit at Dér el- 
Bahari, and is now in the Cairo museum, The mummy of 
Hatshepsu may still be lying in one of the unexplored side- 
chambers of the tomb, where it would have been deposited for 
the sake of safety in some period of danger. But the work of 
completely clearing out the burial chamber and such side- 
chambers as exist will be along one. Therock through which 
the tombs have been cut is bad—the cause, probably, both of 
the length and of the curious curvature of the corridor—and 
the chambers are blocked with fragments of it which have 
fallen from the ceiling. This is more especially the case with 
the third chamber, the roof of which was originally supported 
by columns, whose heads now appear above the masses of 
fallen rock. It would seem that the sides of the chamber were 
coated with limestone, since squared blocks of fine limestone 
have been found among the dedris, painted with representa- 
tions of scenes from the Book of the Dead. The chamber is 
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from 4o ft. to 50 ft. in length, and there are several side- 
chambars opening off from it. These are still filled with fallen 
rock and rubbish, but enough is visible to show that they also 
were panelled with painted limestone. 

Until the debris are removed, it will be impossible to tell 
whether any objects of historical importance await the ex- 
plorer. In the third chamber, however, fragments of large 
and beautiful vases have been picked up ; and the fact that the 
sarcophagus of Thothmes I. has been found by the side of that 
of Hatshepsu throws a new light on the history of the tomb 
and explains why it has no connection with the temple of Dér 
el-Bahari. It was made, as we now learn, not by the Queen, 
but by her father. Indeed, a fragmentary inscription on a vase 
from the third chamber has even suggested the possibility that 
it was of still older origin, constructed in the earliest years of 
the eighteenth dynasty and intended to be the common burial 

‘place of the Royal family. Whether this suggestion is right or 
wrong cannot be definitely settled until the summer, when the 


work of removing all the rubbish from the chambers may be 
expected to have come to an end. 


Miss Barriet Boyd’s Explorations in Zrete. 


To the Island of Crete Miss Harriet Boyd, a Smith College 
graduate of the class of 1892, sailed last month to continue her 
explorations in Gournia, the city of the Bronze Age discovered 
by her. 

The Bronze Age was the Golden Age of Cretan history, the 
age which Homer described in the Odyssey. And the Gournia 
that Miss Boyd has caused to be added to the one of the new 
maps of Crete was probably the ninety cities to which he re- 
ferred. 


The archzological value of Miss Boyd’s work in Crete can 
therefore scarcely be overestimated. When, on May 23, 1901, 
she sent to the American Exploration Society, which is sup- 
porting her expedition, a telegram saying: ‘ Discovered 
Gournia, Mycenean site, streets, houses, pottery, bronzes, stone 
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jars,” scholars recognized the fact that a city of which abso- 
lutely no record anywhere exists had come to light. 

The discovery of which this telegram gave news to the world 
came almost at the end of the 1901 expedition. It was not 
until her return to Crete last spring that Miss Boyd was able 
fully to realize the wonders of the work she had found to do. 
Then, in company with Miss Moffat, known by reason of her 
connection with George W. Cable’s Home Culture Clubs, she 
settled down again to investigate her Bronze Age city. 

“ Miss Moffat and I met at Athens, March 7,” she said, “and 
were joined by Richard B. Seager. A week later our party 
sailed for Crete. 

“Torrents of rain awdited usin Candia. The British arch- 
zologists, already at their posts, told us they had had fifty 
consecutive days of rain, and no one who has not lived in a 
truly medizval town like Candia can imagine what discomfort 
such a rainy season brings. 

‘Though there was plenty of work to be done in the mu- 
seum, we were very glad, at the end of a week of rain, to make 
ready to start for our own site, which lies on the north shore 
of Hierapetra, about fifty miles east of Candia. 

“A small Greek steamer now visits weekly the northern ports 
of Crete and stops at Aghios Nikolavs, on the Gulf of Mirabello, 
from which place one can reach in a few hours, by land or sea, 
our excavation at Gournia and our home at Pachyammos, 
‘ Deepsand Harbor,’ three-quarters of a mile east of the exca- 
vation. 

“In my absence a house had been put up for us at Deepsand, 
and here our whole party was soon established under con- 
ditions far more favorable to health and happiness than those I 
endured during the previous expedition. The household in- 
cluded, besides Miss Moffat, Mr. Seager and myself, our fore- 
man, Aristides Pappadias, and his mother, two overseers, a 
muleteer and a man who was to take the place of Aristides 
when the latter should be recalled to his position in the Na- 
tional Bank at Athens after the two months vacation granted 
him in the interest of archeology.” 
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Says Miss Boyd: 

“We found the excavation in excellent order, after two years 
under the watchful guardianship of an old peasant employed 
by the Cretan government. Nature had, in fact, clothed the 
dump heaps with such myriads of flowers during our absence 


and so filled the crannies of the old walls with bright poppies 
and daisies that our little town on the hill had a far more cheer- 
ful look than when we left it. 

“We began work on March 30, at the south end ofthe im- 
posing building I have called the palace, cleared an outer and 
an inner court, a well preserved hall and two stairways, mak- 
ing the plan of the ground floor complete and finding it to re- 
semble in many ways the contemporary palaces at Knossos 
and Phaestos. 

“This building has absolutely nothing in common with the 
classical Greek house. Its probable date is as early as 1600 B. c. 
The plan is roughly a square, measuring about 130 by 130 feet. 

“The land slopes down toward the west, where there is a set 
of storerooms below the level of the central hall. On the east 
side only the bare rock remains between the hall and the outer 
wall, showing that all rooms in this part of the palace were on 
a second floor level and have been completely destroyed by 
wind and rain. 

‘The entrance to the palace is from the south, and there are 
broad steps on which people could sit, warming themselves in 
the sun and watching what went on before them in the open 
court, which may have served the town as marketplace. As- 
cending the steps, which are arranged at right angles to each 
other, as in other palaces of the time, we enter over a large 
threshold, follow a corridor paved with flagstones, cross the 
central court and reach the main hall through a portico com- 
posed of square and round columns alternating. 

“The hall is square. In one corner is a recess, having a 
column in front and seats on the other three sides, reserved, I 
fancy, for the lord of the manor. A private stairway led to the 
more important rooms, on the second floors of which, alas! 


nothing remains save the debris of stone flooring and burned 
beams that choked the hall below. 
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“On the eastern slope of the low acropolis we uncovered a 
new quarter of town, a block of houses bounded by paved 
streets. A new street which connects the valley road with the 
top of the hill here rises by twenty steps, like the streets of 
Naples. 

“The houses are built flush with the road and close together. 
They are of about equal size, and although small are well 
built, on quite the modern plan of cellar, ground floor and 
upper floor. 

“To be sure, these three stories are not there to-day, but 
there is ample evidence of their former existence. My theory 
of the town, which is really quite modern in its aspect, is that 
it was probably attacked by an enemy, pillaged, burned and de- 
serted. 

“ Besides the small palace already deseribed, made in part of 
well trimmed blocks of stone, beautifully fitted together, and 
the forty or so houses, we have excavated a shrine with idols. 

“Last season was not without its very important new dis- 
coveries ; for we then found our first tablet, inscribed with the 
prehistoric characters made familiar to archeologists in the 


last four years by the excavations at Knossos and Aghia Tridha. 


These characters are still illegible, but we may at any day turn 
up a bi-lingual with Egyptian hieroglyphs as the counter- 
script, and if that happens a wholly new and very important 
chapter of European history will be read. At present our 
single tablet established the fact thatthe provincials of Gournia 
were not all illiterates and it is an important clue for dating. 

“Other evidence for dating is given by the pottery, and in 
this class of finds we were specially lucky last year. A stirrup- 
cup decorated with the two sprawling cuttlefish and a set of 
eight drinking horns bearing plant and semi-conventional de- 
signs take high rank among the prehistoric pottery thus far 
discovered in the Zgean. 

“This pottery, by the way, is very poorly represented in the 
museums of western Europe and America, because the excava- 
tions yielding it have almost all been made during the period 
when the export of antiquities was forbidden. Within the last 
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month, however, a law has been passed permitting duplicates 
of important finds to be carried out of the country. 

‘“‘ By this permission the University of Pennsylvania will, ere 
long, receive, as a result of our excavations, a very valuable 
and absolutely unique set of vases and tools of the Bronze Age. 
The Boston Art Museum has not a single sample of Minoan 
pottery—the ware of the time of King Minos of labyrinth fame, 
you know. Persons seeing this pottery for the first time are 
often struck by its resemblance to the Japanese, but it is abso- 
lutely unlike classical Greek pottery. 

“ When exhumed it’s almost always, of course, very far from 
perfect. The stirrup jug was put together by Aristides out of 
eighty-six fragments, a task requiring delicacy of hand, pre- 
cision and very great patience. 

“ About a dozen girls are employed all the time by us, wash- 
ing the fragments of pottery, which often have dirt half an 
inch thick on them when they are turned up in the digging. 
Sixty of our men do nothing but carry earth and stone, and 
fourteen more skillful ones use the pickax and the knife in 
getting out the vases.” 


Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 

A statement of the St. Louis exhibit by the Fund may be of 
interest as the following articles will be placed in order by the 
time of the opening of the Exhibition on the first of May :— 

I. Mapsin Relief : 
1. The Large Model of 1893, 34 inch to 1 mile. 
a. The Smaller Model of 1902, 1 inch to 6% miles. 
II. Plan of Excavations at Gezer in Relief. 
III. Maps to hang or fold, including : 
1. Great Map of Western Palestine, 1 inch to 1 mile. 


2. Twenty-Sheet Map with Bible names, % inchto1 
mile. 


Twenty-Sheet Map with modern names. 
Twelve-Sheet Map with Bible names. 
Twelve-Sheet Map with modern names. 
Six-Sheet Old Testament Map. 
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Six-Sheet New Testament Map. 


. Natural Drainage Map. 


Photo-Relief Map, 1 inch to 5 miles. 
Photo-Relief Map. 1 inch to 10 miles, 
Plan of Jerusalem, showing Discoveries in red. 


IV. Books in Quarto: 


~ 


» 
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4. 
5 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
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Survey of Western Palestine, 3 vols. 
Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-7. 
Survey. of Eastern Palestine. 
Archeological Researches by Ganneau, 2 vols. 
Fauna and Flora of Sinai and Petra. 
Excavations in Palestine, 1898-1900. 
8 vo. and 12 mo.: 

Recovery of Jerusalem, z vols. 
Tent Work in Palestine. 

Heth and Moab. 

Across the Jordan. 

Survey of the Jaulan. 

Mount Seir. 

Syrian Stone Lore. 

Thirty Years’ Work. 

Geology of Palestine. 

Names and Places in the Bible. 
The City of Herod and Saladin. 
The Bible and Modern Discoveries. 
Palestine Under the Moslems. 

The City and the Land. 

The Tell-el-Amarna Tablets. 

Abila, Pella and ’Ajlun. 

Mound of Many Cities, Lachish, etc. 
Judas Maccabaeus. 

Ancient Cubit. 

Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Life of Saladin. 


VI. Quarterly Statements : 


A full Set, 1869-1903, 34 volumes bound. 
Index to Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892. 
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VII. Palestine Pilgrims Texts in 14 volumes bound : 
1. Bordeaux Pilgrim, Silvia, Paula, etc. 
Eucherius, Theodosius,Procopius,Antonius Martyrs 
Arculfus, Bede, Willibald, Mukaddasi, Bernard. 
Nasir-i-Kusrom, Saewuef, Daniel. 
Fettelus, John of Mortzburg, Johannes Phocas, 
Theodoric, etc. 
Anonymous Pilgrims and Descriptions. 
Wanderings of Felix Fabri. 
Aristeas, Origen, Saba, Dion Cassius, Sophronius, 
etc. . 
1s. Burchard, Marino, Sanutos, Ludoeph von Sucheno. 
13. Life of Saladin. 
14. Index to the Pilgrims’ Texts. 


Casts and Models : 
1. Six Hamath Inscriptions, Hittite. 

Jerusalem and District. 

Relief Map reduced. 

Silvam Inscriptions. 

Sinai, large. 

Sinai, small. 

Plan of Gezer. 

Duck-shaped Lamp. 

Seated Figure. 

Inscribed Fragment. 

Weight, inscribed, from Jerusalem. 
” . “ Tell Zakariyeh. 
“ “ “ Tell es-Safi. 

Seal found on Ophel. 

Seal of Haggai. 

Ashtoreth, from Gezer. 

Seal found at Tell Zakariyeh. 

Cylinder from Tel Zakariyeh. 

Tablet from Lachish. 

Metal Mouse from Philistia. 

Nineteen Casts of Excavated Objects. 


2. 
3: 
4. 
5: 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
°. 
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IX. Originals: 
1. Twenty-one Flint Implements from Lachish. 
Six Spinning Whorls from Lachish. 
Three Flint Implements from Sinai. 
Specimens of Copper Ore. 
Roman Tile from Jerusalem. 
Phoenician Lamp from Lachish. 
Three Christian Lamps from Jerusalem. 
One Christian Lamp with Inscription. 
One Roman Lamp. 
Fragments of Jewish, Phoenician and Greek Pottery. 
11. Stamped Jar Handles. 

Here are about one hundred titles. A printed catalogue will 
be found with the exhibit. The Fund goes to this great ex- 
pense, believing it to be a duty to let its light shine and having 
the hope that new friends and helpers will be gained for its 
future work, for it clearly sees that,although so much has been 
done, the work of excavation has only begun. The under- 
signed hopes to meet present subscribers in connection with 
this most interesting and encouraging exhibit. 

THEODORE F. Wricurt, 
Hon. American Secretary. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambidge, Mass. 
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Babylonian Prayer. 


O, eternal ruler, lord of everything that exists ! 

To the king whom thou lovest, and whose name thou hast 
mentioned (7. ¢. called to the throne), 

Grant that his name (7. ¢. he) may flourish as seems good to 
thee. 

Guide him on the right path. 

Iam the prince, thy favorite, the creation of thy hand. 

Thou didst create me, and 

Thou hast intrusted to me rule over everything. 

According to thy mercy, O lord, which thou bestoweth on all 

Make thee to love thy exalted rule. 
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Cause the fear of thy divinity to exist in my heart. 
Grant to me whatever may seem good to thee, 
Since thou hast created my life. 
Translated by Prof. R. F. Harper for the Biblical World. 


Book Review. 


Tue Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon. By Robert 
Francis Harper, Ph. D., Professor of the Semitic Languages 
and ‘Literatures in the University of Chicago, Director of the 
Babylonian Section of the Oriental Fund of the University of 
Chicago, etc. 

The discovery of the Code of Hammurabi has thrown open a 
new field for Biblical scholars, and there has already appeared 
a considerable literature on the subject, which every student of 
Old Testament and of ancient history cannot afford to neglect. 
The fact that this code is the oldest collection of laws in ex- 
istence, and the advanced state of culture which Babylonia had 
reached, even at that remote period, make the code one of the 
most notable discoveries in the history of cuneiform research. 

As our readers know, the French explorers at Susa, in the 
latter part of 1901, had the good fortune to discover a block of 
black diorite, nearly eight feet high, upon which was engraved 
the long-sought for Code of Hammurabi. Hammurabi was 
the founder of the Babylonian empire, and reigned from 2287 
to 2232 B.c. He rebuilt cities and canals, and erected many 
splendid temples and other public buildings which he adorned 
with costly works of art. 

But his most important work was the codification of the ex- 
isting laws that the strong might not oppress the weak, that 
they should give justice to the orphan and widow, and for the 
righting of wrong. His code of laws remained the basis of 
Babylonian and Assyrian law until the fall of both empires. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that the Code of Hammurabi 
has had its effect upon the legal systems of the present day. 
When we consider that Hammurabi was the Amraphel of 
Genesis XIV., and probably the contemporary of Abraham, the 
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discovery of this code acquires anewinterest. A clear account 
of the life and deeds of this monarch is to be found in the let- 
ters which he wrote to the Sin-idinnan andin the Chronicle of 
the Kings of Babylon, both of which have been edited with 
great care by Mr. L. W. King. 

The monument discovered at Susa contained originally about 
3,600 lines of writing, divided into forty-nine columns, but five 
columns on the front have been erased by some Elamite king, 
probably Sutruk Nahunte (about 1100 B. c.) who served the stele 
of Naram-Sin in a similar manner. The writing is a very 
beautiful type of the best archaic script, a kind of black 
letter cuneiform, long used by kings for royal inscriptions, 
after the cursive writing was invented. 

These inscriptions were superbly published by the French 
Ministry of Instruction in the fourth volume of the Memoires 
de la Delegation en Perse (1902), with an admirable transcription 
and translation by Professor V. Scheil. It at once excited 
great interest in America, Great Britain and Germany, and a 
rapidly growing number of monographs, pamphlets, “and 
articles have lately appeared in print. Dr. Winckler promptly 
produced a version in Der Alte Orient. He considers it the 
most important Babylonian record which has thus far been 
brought to light. In England, Professor C. H. W. Johns, Lec- 
turer in Assyriology at Queen’s College, Cambridge, has trans- 
lated this code. Also Dr. Pinches has given a new translation, 
not quite as literal as that of Mr. Johns. Occassionally he adds 
the literal rendering in a footnote, with an occasional comment. 
Thus: §250, “If a mad bull in its onset has gored a man and 
caused (him) to die, that case has no claim.” The comment is: 
“ As the dog his first bite, so the bull was allowed his first toss 
free.” 

The text as reconstructed and edited by Scheil was printed 
in the October (1903) number of The American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures. We have now in an ele- 
gantly printed volume of some 250 pages, the autographed 
text, transliteration, translation, glossary, index of subjects, 
list of proper names, sign numerals, corrections and erasures, 
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with map frontispiece, and photograph of text, by Professor 
Robert Francis Harper, of the Chicago University. This book 
is an honor to American scholarship, and it will be highly 
prized by all students of Assyriology, as well as those inter- 
ested in historical jurisprudence, sociology and Old Testament 
history and criticism. The translation is very literal, efforts 
having been made to avoid technical and legal language, and 
in most cases the Babylonian idiom has been retained in the 
English, as “to set one’s face,” etc. For instance, § 191, “Ifa 
man, who has taken a young child as a son and reared him, es- 
tablish his own house and acquire children, and set his face to 
cut off the adopted son, that son shall not go his way. The 
father who reared him shall give to him of his goods one-third 
the portion of ason and he shall go. He shall not give to him 
of field, garden or house.” 

Volume II. will appear in a few months, and will embrace 
the Hammurabi and the Mosaic Codes, a Study of Babylonian 
and Old Testament Legal Literature. By William Rainey 
Harper, Professor and Head of the Department of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures in the University of Chicago. 

(Chicago. The University of Chicago Press, 8vo p. 192 and 
102 Plates. Price $4.00). | 


Firchaological Notes. 


Dr. Grorce S. Duncan, at present in Berlin, contributed to 
the April Bzblical World the second installment of an article 
entitled “The Code of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi.” 
Says the writer: The comparison between the Pentateuchal 
codes and the Babylonian codes shows how close the resemb- 
lance is between them. How shall we account for this? Is it 
merely accidental, without any historic relation? Did Israel 
and Babylon, each independent of the other, develop the laws 
which are so similar? This seems hardly possible, for the like- 
ness rather betrays a dependence of one set of laws on the 
other. Everyone will concede the priority of the Hammurabi 
laws, for they were inscribed on the slab nearly a thousand 
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years before Moses was born. It is possible that Abraham, a 
contemporary and subject of Hammurabi, and living in Ur 
near Babylon, might have known these laws and carried them 
with him to Palestine. On the other hand, Abraham may have 
found these laws in Palestine when he entered the Promised 
Land, which was then, no doubt, a part of Hammurabi’s em- 
pire, and so would have the same laws as Babylon. Babylonian 
culture strongly permeated Palestine from 3800 B. c. down to 
1400 B.c. The Hebrews for two hundred and fifteen years be- 
fore the entrance into Egypt would be in close touch with this 
culture, and so would know these laws of Hammurabi. Dur- 
ing centuries of residence in Goshen, they may have been used 
in dispensing justice. At the exodus, Moses and the elders 
may have made these same Babylonian laws the basis of their 
statues and decisions, as recorded in Exod. 18:16. In process 
of time, when the laws were written and codified in Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, and Leviticus, it is natural that some of them 
should be the same as the Babylonian code with which Israel 
was so long familiar. 

But the view which will probably commend itself to most 
scholars is that Israel found these laws in Palestine after the 
desert wandering. The Amarna tablets and the explorations 
of Professor Sellin have shown that Babylonian culture was 
deeply rooted in Palestine before the Israelites entered. Iti; 
entirely possible that Hammurabi’s code was familiar to the 
communities inhabiting Canaan, and may have been the very 
laws used by them in settling disputes and punishing of- 
fenders. When the nomad Israelites entered the Promised 
Land, these laws may have been taken“over by the Hebrew 
dispensers of justice. As time went on, the laws would no 
doubt be changed, and many new ones would be made. It is 
now generally agreed that the Israelites appropriated the 
culture and civilization of the Canaanites among whom they 
settled. After centuries of slavery in Egypt and forty years 
of life in the desert, the civilization of Israel was probably not 
very high. Among the nomads to-day in Syria and Palestine 
it is found that about one in two hundred can read and write. 
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It was certainly a great blessing to the Hebrew tribes that they 
took possession of a land where such a high culture reigned 
and which must have mightily influenced them. A historical 
parallel can be found in the case of the Babylonians who as 
nomads from Arabia settled about 5000 B. c. in the lower Tigris 
and Euphrates, where the old Sumerian culture flourished. 


These Babylonians appropriated all that was best in the Su- 
merian civilization, and became in time masters of the land. 
So the Hebrew nomads about 1250 B. c. crossed the Jordan and 
took over the Babylonian culture of the Canaanites, and finally 
became rulers of the land. Some such thing will probably best 
explain the many resemblances in form and subject matter ex- 


isting in the Pentateuchal codes and in the code of Hammurabi. 


Miss Harrikt Boyp, whose interesting discoveries in Crete 
are given on another page, was born in Boston some thirty 
years ago, the daughter of Alexander Boyd, a business man of 
that city ; she was educated in the Boston public schools and 


prepared later at the Prospect Hill school, Greenfield, for Smith 
College, which she entered in 1888. 

While in college her interest in Greek was very keen, and a 
desire some day to do research work was stimulated by a lec- 
ture given at Smith by Amelia B. Edwards, the Egyptologist. 
Yet, inasmuch as she was graduated before she was 21, she 
was naturally not ready then to enter upon what has come to 
be her lifework. 

A period of school teaching in the South was followed by the 
death of her father. She then decided that she wanted more 
Greek and determined to go abroad for it. 

Miss Boyd connected herself with the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens and set about to learn modern 


Greek, in which she had become greatly interested. The next 
spring, however, when the Greco-Turkish war broke out, she 
left books and student pursuits for work in the army hospitals. 
Then for five months, from April to September, 1897, she 
served the sick and wounded, caring not only for the men who 
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had fallen in battle, but also for those whom the typhoid epi- 
demic struck down. 

In the spring of 1898 she took the fellowship examinations 
and received a fellowship at the American School at Athens. In 
the spring of 1900 her old desire to do some excavating was re- 
kindled. The British archzologists were disposed to be very 
kind to Miss Boyd when she went to them, and the result of 
their friendliness was that she invested half the income of her 
fellowship in excavation work, and, with her friend, Miss Pat- 
ten of Boston, started in at her work. 

On the very first day of her labor at St. Anthony’s Hill, Ka- 
bousi, within a mile of the main highway to Crete, were ex- 
humed some potsherds that actually gave a clue to the Bronze 
Age City. None the less, her funds being that season spent 
on Iron Age discoveries, Miss Boyd returned home in the fall 
of 1900, and that year was instructor of archeology at Smith 
College, doing enough work at the same time toearn the M. A. 
degree in the spring of 1go1. 

In the winter she was asked to read a paper at Philadelphia 
at the annual meeting of the American Institute of Arche- 
ology. And after the paper, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the American Exploration Society, came 
up and asked her if she would like the funds with which tocon- 
tinue her excavations. To this there was, of course, an eager 
“Te” 

As a result of that meeting Mrs. Stevenson, aided by Charles 
Cramp, the Philadelphia shipbuilder, and Calvin Wells, owner 
of the Philadelphia Press, raised money which enabled Miss 
Boyd to go back to Crete in the spring of 1901 and discover 
Gournia. 

Miss Blanche E. Wheeler of Concord, who was Miss Boyd's 
classmate at Smith, went with her on this expedition, and the 
two set themselves at once to follow up the St. Anthony’s Hill 
clue. On May 19, 1901, as has been said, she was able to tele- 
graph her discovery of Gournia. 

Miss Boyd has received the sum necessary to excavate this 
spring from Mrs. Samuel Houston and Calvin Wells of Phila- 
delphia. 
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Miss Boyd is a slight, girlish looking young woman, with so 
easy going a manner that one wonders just how she directs 
100 workmen day after day and successfully conducts an under- 
taking that involves an expenditure of about $250 a week, even 
in aland where labor and living are notably cheap. The ex- 
planation of it all lies, probably in the fact that she herself 
works constantly with the men and is tactful as well as enthu- 
siastic. , 

Clad in a neat linen gown and white Cretan boots, she is on 
the ground each day from 6 o’clock in the morning to almost 6 
o’clock in the evening, encouraging groups of workmen here 
and directing puzzled diggers there as to the best way to turn 
and the best trails to follow. 


Ar the last general meeting of the Archeologieal Institute 
of America, Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin College, 
read a paper on “ The Archeological Interests of Central Asia,” 
in which he said, Central Asia has many claims to being con- 
sidered the original centre of civilization, if not of the human 


race. Some scholars have held that it was, in the area of the 
great Aral-Caspian depression, and in all probability in the 
southeastern portion of that area, that the Aryan language 
and civilization originated. The distribution of the Mongolian 
races also indicates that as acentre of their migrations. That 
the region was early occupied by a dense population is indi- 
cated by the numerous prehistoric mounds that are scattered, 
not only over Turkestan, but along the southern border of 
Siberia. The efforts of Alexander to conquer the region bear 
witness to its importance in the fourth century before the 
Christian era, while the origin of the religion of Zoroaster is to 
be traced to the same centre—this great religion reference 
having lived at Balkh. Numerous ruins dating from the time 
of Alexander and his successors are scattered through Bactria 
and other provinces. The ruins of Mero have been but little 
explored. The Russians have, however, shown much interest 
in the preservation and exploration of the ruined sites. There 
is a very creditable historical and archzological society at 
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Taschend, where already are accumulated many relics of the 
Greco-Bactrian kingdom. Similar societies exist in nearly 
all the Siberian cities. That at Minusisk, on the Yenisei 
River, is specially to be noted, as there the prehistoric mounds 
have yielded clearer evidences of the transition of the human 
race from the Stone through the Bronze to the Iron Age than 
are found anywhere else. These are collected, classified, and 
preserved in a commodious museum, which stands side by side 
with a library, the two buildings being, aside from the church, 
the most conspicuous in the place. The museum at Irkutsk is 
likewise well stocked by local archeological discoveries. 

The many indications of a much larger rainfall in former 
times help us to appreciate the importance and interest attend- 
ing explorations in that region. In the times of Jengkiz 
Khan, in the fourteenth century, Samarkand and Mero probably 
contained a million inhabitants each, while there were other 
cities nearly as large. Three hundred years later, in the days 
of Tamerlane, Samarkand became one of the most splendid 
cities in the world, the ruins of its great buildings rivalling in 
interest those of Greece and Egypt. It will be of much inter- 
est and importance for archeological investigators of America 
to keep in communication with the Russians who are manifest- 
ing such a liberal interest in the explorations of the region. 





Says the editor of the Eapository Times : 

Why is it that Professor Delitzsch’s lectures have made such 
asensation inGermany? They contain nothing that was not 
quite familiar to all Assyriologists and to most students of the 
Old Testament. Professor Gunkel says it was first of all be- 
cause they were delivered before the emperor. Next because 
the newspapers got hold of them. And chiefly because what 
is quite familiar to Old Testament students is often quite un- 
known to German pastors and people. 

Professor Gunkel regrets that the lectures were delivered 
before the emperor. It gave some people the impression that 
their contents had the emperor’s approval. And when the 
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emperor announced that they had not, it made some people 
think that Professor Delitzsch was on the way to become a 
martyr for the truth. He regrets that the newspapers got 
hold of them. For the newspapers feed upon “events,” and 
Professor Gunkel believes that the progress of knowledge is 
imperceptible ; the moment it becomes an “event” it is 
checked. And he regrets that the evangelical church is so 
lamentably estranged from evangelical science. For had it 
not been so, lectures like those of Professor Delitzsch would 
never have surprised the church as they have done, and found 
her almost weaponless. But most of all, Professor Gunkel re- 
grets that the lectures were ever delivered. 

For Professor Delitzsch had no business to leave Assyriol- 
ogy, where he is a master, and enter the field of Old Testament, 
where he is not at home and quite unhappy. What he said 
about the antiquity of Babylonian civilization was altogether 
admirable. What he said about the dependence of Israel on 
that civilization was altogether intolerable. Professor Gunkel 
does not deny the dependence. He affirmsit. But he holds 
that the originality of the religion of Israel, which Professor 
Delitzsch denied, is far more conspicuous than its dependence. 

Professor Gunkel affirms the dependence of the religion of 
Israel on the religion of Babylonia. In the later time, in the 
days of the Babylonian Captivity, so much did Israel learn from 
Babylon that the character of the nation was wholly changed. 


It forgot its own language, and learned anew one. Post-exilic 
Judaism became so transformed by the civilization of the 


nation under whose influence it had come, that it was “ bound 
to the old Israelite people by only a slender thread.” 

But even in the oldest times the religion of Israel was largely 
derived from the religion of Babylonia. Mount Sinai was 
probably named after the Babylonian moon-god Sin. Mount 
Nebo, where Moses died, was named after Nebo, the Babylonian 
Mercury. The story of the Deluge is “quite indisputably ” of 
Babylonian origin. The Flood, the ark, the contents of the 
ark, the stranding on a mountain, the sending forth of a dove 
and araven, the exit, the sacrifice, the sweet savour which the 
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gods smelt—these could not possibly be coincidences. And 
when we consider the inconceivable age of Babylonian civiliz- 
ation, and of the Deluge narrative in particular, when we re- 
member that it is not in Israel, but in Babylonia, with its flat 
plains watered by great streams, that floods have any terror, 
we cannot doubt, says Professor Gunkel, that the Israelite 
story came from Babylonia. 

But -Professor Gunkel holds that the originality of the relig- 
ion of Israel is greater than its dependence. Even in the 
stories of the Flood, with all their similarity, the difference is 
almost immeasurable. We are in different worlds. ‘‘In the 
Babylonian story, a wild, grotesque polytheism ; the gods out- 
scheme and combat one another ; they quake before the Flood 
and cower like dogs in the heaven ; they swarm like flies to the 
after-sacrifice. The biblical story speaks of One God, whose 
just retribution sends the Flood, and who graciously protects 
the righteous man after He has tried Him.” 

There is one feature in the Babylonian narrative of the Flood 
with which Dr. Delitzsch is much delighted. The Noah ofthe 
Babylonian story is represented as sorrowing over the fate of 
the drowning multitude around him. This is the touch that 
makes Dr. Delitzsch say that the Babylonian legend “appeals 
to us with far greater force than the biblical narrative. Pro- 
fessor Gunkel admits its appeal to modern sentimentalism. But 
its force is considerably diminished when we remember that the 
Babylonian Noah did not warn his fellow-citizens of their 
danger, but, on the contrary, preached smooth things and 
promised prosperity all the while the ark was a building. 


Tue Princeton Theological Review for April contains an 
article by Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, entitled “ Royal Titles in 
Antiquity: An Essay in Criticism.” Says the writer: The 
following article gives the results of an investigation occas- 
sioned by the writer’s desire to test the statements made by 
Prof. Driver in his Literature of the Old Testament as to the 
titles of the kings of Persia, in their bearing upon the date of 
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the composition of the books of Ezraand Nehemiah. These 
statements seem to be supported by an overwhelming mass of 
incontestible evidence. Nevertheless, we think that the fol- 
lowing lists of titles will show conclusively that not one of Dr. 
Driver’s statements can be accepted unqualifiedly, and that 
the impression left by his notes and proofs is misleading and 
fallacious. 

In order to be perfectly fair to Dr. Driver, and that all 
readers may understand the occasion and bearing of the facts 
here presented, we shall give, first of all, a complete citation 
of the passages from Zhe Literature of the Old Testament, 
which led the writer to make his investigation. After this, we 
shall give an orderly presentation of the designations and titles 
of the kings of antiquity: First, of those of the kings of 
Persia ; and secondly, of those of the kings of some of the other 
principal kingdoms of antiquity. Last of all, we shall present 
some conclusions which are to be derived from these facts, es- 
pecially as they bear upon certain questions of Higher Criticism. 


ProrgssoR RoperT FRANCIS HARPER says in the April Bid- 
lical World, that Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expe- 
dition (Babylonian Section) of the Oriental Exploration Fund 
of the University of Chicago, has reported that the excavations 
at Bismya began in December, 1903, and that they are now 
proceeding to his full satisfaction. Bismya is an exceedingly 
rich ruin, and there is not a yard of it without something of in- 
terest, only Nippur, Warka, and perhaps Babylon surpassing it 
in extent. Excavations are proceeding with a force of one 
hundred men. As yet only the surface has been scratched, and 
in no place have they gone to a greater depth than two meters ; 
but wherever they dig they come upon some wall or tomb. 
The men, some of whom have worked in every ruin in Baby- 
lonia, agree that Bismya is by far the richest and the easiest to 
excavate. Dr. Banks is of the opinion that the mound has not 
been inhabited since Babylonian times. There are no walls 
visible above the surface ; the heaps of brick which the Arabs 
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have collected have been mistaken for walls. The surface of 
the mound is smooth, and has not been dug once by the Arab 
antiquity hunters, as has been most other Babylonian ruins, 
for Bismya is so far from water, and is so dangerous a locality, 
that a single man, or asmall company of men, could remain 
there for only a few hours at a time. 

Already a village has sprung up at Bismya. Scattered about 
the Field Director’s tent are thirty houses with women and 
children ; three shops, a carpenter and a butcher; and even a 
street dog has found its way there. It is understood that after 
the workmen receive their pay a great many more families 
will arrive. 


Proressor A. L. FRoTHINGHAM, JR., will publish shortly a 
volume on Roman arches that shall contain not only a descrip- 
tion of every arch both now existing and destroyed, so far as 
known to the writer, but a study also, of their origin, history, 
and various purposes, their civic importance and artistic forms. 
It will be based largely on a study of the epigraphical material, 
which has never been brought to bear on the subject. This 
will be supplemented by numismatics and literature. The 
interesting subject of historic relief sculpture in connection 
with arches will be treated with reference not only to the 
sculptures still in place and to the many reliefs scattered 
throughout the museums and other collections of Europe, but 
also to the numerous drawings by Renaissance architects of 
works that have since perished. There iscertainly no theme in 
the wide field of Roman art which is packed so full of varied 
interest ; none which seems to touch the life. of every part of 
the Empire so universally. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
ology, Vol. XXVI. Part 3. The Book of the Dead. Chapters 
CLXXIV.-CLXXIX, E. Naville—Greek Inscriptions from 
Egypt, A. H. Sayce—The Egyptian King Sharu, A. H. Sayce— 
Some Unconventional Views onthe Text of the Bible, V., H. 
H. Howorth—On a Mythological.Formula, G. A. Wainwright— 
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The De Duabus Viis Chapters of the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, or Didache, J. Offord—Notes on Semitic Inscriptions 
ITI., S. A. Cook—Animal Worship in Egypt, W. M. F. Petrie. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archzology, Vol. VIIL, 
No.1. A Revised List of Roman Memorial and Triumphal 
Arches, A. L. Frothingham, Jr.—The Pre-Periclean Propylon 
of the Acropolis at Athens, C. H. Weller—Proceedings of the 
General Meeting, Cleveland, Dec. 29-31, 1903—Archzologlcal 
News. 


Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund, April: Seventh Quarterly Report on the Excava- 
tion of Gezer, R. A. Stewart Macalister—The Immovable East 
(continued), Philip G. Baldensperger—A Visit to the Cedars of 
Lebanon, E. R. Shaw—“ The Strange Finding Out of Moses ; 
his Tombs”—The Evil Eye, Ghosn el-Howie—Occasional 
Papers on the Modern Inhabitants of Palestine, R. A. S. 
Macalister—Meteorological Observations taken in Jerusalem, 
Adolph Datzi—Dead Sea Observations (continued) Dr. E. W. 
Gurney Masterman—The Early Notices of Palestine, Col. C. R. 
Conder. 


At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society, 
Hammurabi’s code was discussed by Professor Lyon, who 
argued that the law previous to the time of this ruler had 
been worded in the language of the learned, and that Hammu- 


rabi converted it from a Sumerian into a Semitic (and more 
accessible) form. 


In the Comptes Rendus de l' Académie des Inscriptions, 1903, 
PP. 269-276 (pl.), the Marquis De Vogiié publishes an Aramzan 
inscription from Assouan, now in Cairo, It is fragmentary, 
but contained a dedication by the commander of the garrison 
of Syrene to a god, whose name is lost, and it is dated in the 
seventh year of King Artaxerxes. Thisis probably Artaxerxes 
I., so that the inscription belongs to the year 458 B. c. 
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THE account of the tombs of Marissa, by Dr. Peters, of New 
York, and Dr. Thiersch, of Munich, will shortly be published 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund. Colored drawings of the 
friezes, by Fathers Vincent and Savignac, have been forwarded 
by Father Lagrange, and the work, when published, will be a 
unique contribution to Palestinean archeology. The remark- 
able character of the friezes, the architecture and decorations 
of the tombs themselves, and the numerous inscriptions of 
Sidonians, Jews and Greeks, unite to give the story of the 
necropolis of Marissa a special interest to a wide circle of 
readers. 


Mr. James T. Dennis has recently returned to Baltimore, 
from Egypt, where he has been engaged in archzological work. 
From October, 1903, until April of this year, he was engaged 
with Reisner on the Gizah plateau, for the University of Cali- 


fornia. Their cemetery grant ran from the IInd uptotheIVth 
dynasty, and some gold and bronze ornaments, a dozen or two 
statuettes, and quite a number of inscriptions have been 
brought to light. Mr. Dennis was also for a time at Nagadir, 
where the cemetery from middle prehistoric to XIIth dynasty 
is being worked, also with Petrie at Ehnasiyeh, where he has 
cleared the temple of Ramses II. and found beneath it 
temples of the XIIth and VIth dynasties. 


Tue British Museum has resumed excavations at the mound 
of Kuyunjik, the site of the ancient Nineveh, with the special 
object of finding additional remains of the famous library of 
Ashurbanipal. 


Tue French government work in Egypt during the last year 
was conducted under the direction of M. Maspero at Touna 
and Assiout, in middle Egypt. The excavations at the former 
place were under the immediate charge of M. A.Gonbert. At 
Assiout M. C. Palanque was in charge. Forty tombs were ex- 
plored. Their proprietors are classed with certainty between 
the IXth and Xth dynasties. 
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Farmer. 
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Rev. Francis A. Horton, p. p., 
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York, Pa., Rev. Chas. James Wood. 
Jersey City, N. J., Chas. Lee Meyers. 
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Rev. Edw. Herbruck. 


Baltimore, Md., James T. Dennis, Uni- 
versity Club. 


Miss Emma C. Grafflin, 1016 McCullon 
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Washington, D. C., Rev. J. L. Ewell, 
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Atlanta, Ga., Rev. Chas. A. Jessup. St. 
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Carrollton, Ala., Hon. Thomas M. Owen. 
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Riley, PH.D. 


Prof. E. L. 


Milwaukee, Wis., David Harlowe, Esq., 
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Duluth, Minn., Renwick B. Knox, Esq. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. Geo. H. Chris- 
tian, 404 South 8th St. 


St. Paul, Minn., Prof. J. R. Jewett, 
PH.D., 226 Summitt St. 


Chicago, Ill., Rev. S. D. Peet, pu.p., 
5327 Madison Ave. 


Omaha, Neb., Mrs. Wm. H. Hanchett, 
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PH.D. 


San Francisco, Cal., 


Los Angeles, Cal., Mrs. Stephen G. 
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Bangor, Me., E. R. Burpee, Esq. Amherst, Mass., Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett. 


Burlington, Vt.. Prof. Geo. H. Perkins, — 
PH. D. Fall River, Mass., Rev. W. W. Adams, 
Hartford, Conn,, Prof. Chas. C. Stearns. D. D. 


Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, mM. p., Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Henry P. Emerson, 
PH. D. 205 Ocean St. 


Middletown, Conn., Prof. Samuel Hart, Mrs. A. M. Harris, 2 Sagamore St. 
D. D. 


Leicester, Mass., Hon. John E. Russell. 


New Haven, Conn., Rev. Chas. Ray 
Palmer, D. D. Northampton, Mass., Prof. Irving F. 


Prof. J. M. Hoppin, p. p. Wood. 


East Greenwich, R. I., Rev., Daniel Springfield, Mass., H. Curtis Rowley. 


Goodwin, PH. D. 
Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. Arthur Law- 
Newport, R.I., Mrs. Emma B. Andrews, rence, D. D. 


‘«The Reef.” 


HONORABLE SECRETARY FOR THE U. S. A., 
John Ellerton Lodge, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 
Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archzeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archzological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCH®OLOGICAL SuRVEY oF EGypT. 

The Archzxological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. ‘The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Gr.eco-ROMAN BRANCH. 


This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 


A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I. The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


it. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 18$4-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Ili, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 1885-86. By W. M. ‘Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciay V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV.. Goshen and the Shrine oi Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Fdouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


V. Tanis. Part II. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. L). Griffith and A. 
S. Mrrray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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1» Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
L\. Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
vontaining : 
I, The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 


II. The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XII. Deirel Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XII, Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari, Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 
Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1900-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


Archaeological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Li. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lll. El Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
LI. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Ll. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Li. Griffith, Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. PartIV. Volume for.1896-7. By F. Ll. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. deG. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


IX. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. ‘Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. Part I. Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. ‘Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


Xt. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for rgo1-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


I. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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ll, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


Ill. Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1g00-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Annual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1901-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia Iesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 


Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 


Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 
Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F. S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the sum of..... net new 
lo be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; wad 1 anes that the said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as ] may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


I 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Maj.-Gen. Sir CHARLES W. Witson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 
Wa ter Morrison, Esq., M. P. J. D. Crace, Esa. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpuit Street, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
Presipent Daniet C. Girman, LL.D., BALtimore. 
PRESIDENT WiLL1AM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hirprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
CiarENCcE M. Hype, Eso., New York. 
Rev. Joun P. Prrers, D.D., NEw York. 
Rr. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHautTaugua. 
PROFESSOR THEODORE F. WriGHT, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 
A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 
This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis : 
1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 
2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 
3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 
These rules have been jealously observed. 


The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

THE R&COVERY OF THE SyNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THE SuRVEY OF WESTERN PaALEsting.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a /erra incognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Work OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

_§ Five Hunprep Square M1z&s east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaulan, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THe GroLocicaAL Survey, By Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy 'Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND CusTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscrizers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement” free and 
are entitled to the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Reportand in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
“The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘*Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r. r. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, b.c.L., Rr. £. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.r. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.r. 

VII. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., u.v., F.Rs. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.£. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., R.E. 


XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, 1.p. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XIlIl. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 


XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 
XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 
XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.1., r.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.x. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1369-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., 
LL.D., R.E. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F..s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, k.c.s. 


Maps. 


I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 
Ii. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 
Ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 

V. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Ratsed Map. 


XH. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIII. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod's Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 


Seal of «‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 


Konorary General Secretary for America. 
Rev. Pror. THeopore F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Konorary Local Secretaries. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District oF CoLumBiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Iuunots: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
InpIANA: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Marne. Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsurre: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersry: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orecon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruope Istanp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
TennesskE: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 





